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The Secretary Says: 


In studying our labor problems of today and 
tomorrow, | often turn to history to find ideas and 
experience. 

Karly American labor history carries for me the 
lesson that this movement, like religion and like 
other human institutions, can never survive at a 
standstill. All of these must progress or die. 


Labor's activities over the long years have been 
consistently and steadily on the side of progress. 
Often labor has been the mainstay of support for 
the progressive features in our national life 
Labor has promoted and expanded both our wealth 
as a nation and our liberties as a people. 

The Department of Labor itself illustrates this 
We serve the whole Nation by serving labor, both 
organized and unorganized. The Department’s 
basic aim is the same as that of labor-—to improve 
the living and working conditions of the American 
people. 

Together we seek to act against sweat-shop 
wages, overlong hours, and oppressive child labor 
where they still exist or threaten to return. We 
seek better apprenticeship traiming, improved 
methods of collective bargaining, more informa- 
tion on which to base both private and official 
action in the governance of our lives and our 
business, all the things that help working men and 
women. 


Together we shall progress, in the years to come, 
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“The United States economy is the strongest 
and most productive the world has ever known 

nd we have the resources and the skills to make it 
still stronger and more productive.” 

That statement opens President Truman’s Mid- 

ear Economic Report, submitted to Congress in 

mid-July. The optimistic tone of the report, how- 
ever, Is tempered with the declaration that: “The 
dangers that are latent in inflation, of which | have 
repeatedly warned, are now being revealed. 

“Employment is still high, but unemployment 
has been increasing and veterans and others leav- 
ing school are finding it much harder to find work 
than a vear ago. Production is still hich, but it is 
lower, particularly in some industries, than it was 
last vear. Business investment is at a high rate, but 
plans for new investments are being made with 
caution.” 

The report then turns again to an optimistic note 
with the statement that: “The 1949 decline has 
been moderate, and the opportunity is now open to 
reverse the trend and achieve maximum production 
and consumption of goods and services without the 
evils of inflation.” 

The fundamental task ahead—for businessmen, 
workers, farmers, and Government—is to apply 
positive policies with confidence and courage in 
order to achieve a sounder price structure and the 
restoration of maximum production and employ- 
ment, the report declares. 


Lists Safeguards 


Expressing regret that stronger measures had 
not been taken to control inflation between 1945 
and 1949, the report states: “Our economy today 
possesses vitally important elements of strength 
that did not exist in earlier periods. Over the course 
of the last 16 years many steps have been taken by 
the Government to bulwark our economy against 
the forces of recession.”” Among these steps are 
listed the following: 

1. Unemployment insurance has helped to allevi- 
ate the hardships of unemployment and to sustain 


consumer incomes and expenditures. The old-age 


President's Report Cites Dangers in Readjustment Period 





retirement system and public assistance for needy 
persons also serve to maintain pure hasing power 
The housing program recently enacted by the Con- 
gress Will furnish positive support for housing con- 
struction and slum clearance. 

2. The Federal Reserve System has been devel- 
oped into an instrument of such strength and 
elastic power that the risk of credit restriction at 
the very time when business requires credit: has 
been greatly reduced 
3. The insurance of bank deposits has eliminated 
the danger of widespread loss from bank failures 

1. The farm price-support program affords 
assurance that our 6 million farmers and the two- 
fifths of our population in rural communities will 


not be foreed out of the market for coods 


Credit Side 

On the credit side of the economy, the report 
points to “many governmental policies and pro- 
grams.”’ These include public works programs by 
Federal, State, and local governments; payment of 
unemployment insurance and other social-security 
benefits; the farm price-support policy; and 
expenditures for foreign aid and domestic military 
preparedness, 

In spite of these elements of strength, however 
the report states, the situation is beset with many 
uncertainties and problems. ‘The most serious 
fact confronting us is that the decline, which has 
reached serious proportions in some sectors of the 
economy, has not vel been reversed, 

“Nonagricultural employment has declined by 
nearly 2 million since a year ago, mainly because 
of a substantial drop in manufacturing employ- 
ment. Unemployment now stands at 1.7 million 
above a year ago. 

“Roughly gauged, total production of goods 
and services in the first 6 months of 1949, measured 
in real terms, appears to have been about 1% 
percent below the last half lof 1948. The drop in 
industrial production has been more striking, the 
index in June of this year being about 13 percent 
below the peak level of last autumn. The sharp- 
ness of the recent declines in manufacturing is 
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Consumer Prices 
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shown by a fall of 10 percent between March and 
June of the present year.”’ 

The survey calls attention to previous economic 
reports which have “repeatedly pointed out that 
price levels which were geared to war-created 
temporary factors of demand and shortages of 
supply could not be sustained indefinitely. The 
downward adjustments now under way are a 
reflection of the fact that full production can no 
longer be absorbed by the market at peak price 
levels 


Price Readjustments 


‘In its initial stages, the process of downward 
price readjustments is almost certain to be accom- 
panied by some declines in production and em- 


* * What price adjustments will 


ployment 
prove feasible and helpful must be considered in 
close connection with wage and other income 
adjustments. 

‘* * * With wage negotiations now under 
way in a considerable number of basic mass- 
production industries, there is a possibility of an 
impasse. While a still very high cost of living 
encourages a determined attitude on the part of 
labor, the uncertain business situation encourages 
an equally determined attitude on the part of 
management. Should industry-wide strikes result 
they would not merely reduce the spending 
ability of the directly affected workers, but would 
also spread loss of production and income to other 
areas and thus darken the business outlook 


+ + + 


Both employers and workers should 








strive to work out adjustments which will help to 
stimulate activity, bearing in mind the need for 
both holding business costs down and for main- 
taining consumer purchasing power at high levels 


Wage-Cutting 


“If wages are maintained, this obviously places 
a limit upon the extent to which prices can be 
adjusted downward. There would be no purpose, 
and much potential damage, in an attempt to get 
back to some drastically lower price level by 
wage-cutting, since incomes are now geared to 
prices substantially higher than before the war 
or immediately after the war * * 

“Qur businessmen, workers, farmers, and con- 
sumers create the Nation’s wealth, and, it is their 
decisions which will primarily determine whether 
the economy will move up or down and whether 
the Government will be required to play a larger 
or a smaller part 


Labor Force 
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Almost one-half of the 98 largest production 
centers in the Nation had unemployment in mid- 
May amounting to 7 percent or more of their total 
A telegraphic check of the 
areas in July found no important changes in the 


civilian labor force. 


trend, Robert C. Goodwin, Director of the Bureau 
of Employment Security, Federal Security Agency, 
reported. 

The survey was undertaken by the United 
States Employment Service, BES, in cooperation 
with State employment security agencies as a 
part of the program for periodic classification of 
important labor market areas according to their 
relative volume of unemployment 

Many localities reported, however, that there 
are prospects of improved employment stabiliza- 
tion by early fall, Goodwin said. 

The survey showed that, while the national 
unemployment rate is 6 percent of the work force, 
46 areas (central cities and surrounding territory) 
had unemployment of 7 percent or more and 52 
had unemployment ranging from below 3 percent 
to 6.9 percent. Ten areas had unemployment rates 
of 12 percent or more while only 2 had unemploy- 
ment below 3 percent. 

The survey highlights the fact that the unem- 
ployment situation varies widely across the coun- 
try and for some States and in a number of areas 
labor surpluses have become an acute problem, 
Goodwin declared. 

“For the first time since the rise in unemploy- 
ment began in November,” he said, ‘‘we now have 
a number of areas with pools of heavy unemploy- 
ment which range from 12 to 23 percent.” 
Survey Classifications 

Areas with less than 3 percent unemployment 
were classified in the survey as “‘A,”’ meaning 
Only 2 of the 
98 areas were given this classification. 


“tight or balanced” labor supply. 


Those with unemployment ranging from 3 to 
4.9 percent were classified as “B” (slight labor 
surplus). There were 20 of the 98 which met this 
standard. 

Areas with unemployment between 5 and 6.9 
percent were classified as “C,” indicating a 
moderate labor surplus. Thirty of the 98 came 
under this classification. 

Areas with unemployment between 7 and 11.9 
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USES Finds Substantial Unemployment in Half of 98 Areas 


‘ West made the best showing 






percent were classified as “‘D” indicating a sub- 
stantial labor surplus, and areas classified as 
“E” indicated a very substantial labor surplus. 
There were 36 areas with a D classification and 10 
with E. 

Five of the E areas are in New England, two 
are in the Middle Atlantic States, one in the North 
Central States, and one each in the South Central 
States and the West. 


Areas Hard Hit 

The E areas are New Bedford and Worcester, 
Mass.; Bridgeport and Waterbury, Conn.; Prov- 
idence, R. 1.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Scranton-Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.; Utica-Rome, N. Y.; Muskegon, Mich.; 
and San Jose, Calif. The situation since May, ac- 
cording to the California employment security 
agency, has improved seasonally in San Jose to 
the point where it currently warrants a C rather 
than an E classification. 

The two areas given an A classification were 
Dallas, Tex., and Salt Lake City, Utah. Salt Lake 
City, however, has experienced a contraseasonal 
rise in unemployment since May 15 and now 
probably warrants a B classification 

Other situations disclosed in the survey, as re- 
ported by Goodwin were: 

To the extent that the labor market has fluctu- 
ated since last November, the changes have been 
largely in the direction of higher rates of 
unemployment. 

In spite of seasonal increases in some industries 
between March and May, nonagricultural employ- 
Not a single New 


England area reported nonagricultural gains. The 


ment declined in 70 areas. 


8 out of 11 areas 
reporting higher nonagricultural employment. 

Cut-backs in manufacturing employment con- 
tinued in 86 areas. Favorable seasonal factors were 
almost completely responsible for the gains regis- 
tered among nonmanufacturing activities. Con- 
struction employment rose in all but half a dozen 
areas, 

Goodwin said employer opinion, as reflected in 
the area reports, indicated some employment in- 
creases may be expected by fall in industries which 
normally add workers during the summer, such as 
food, textiles, apparel, shoes, logging and lumber- 
ing, and construction. 











shattered home and shattered hopes. 








After: The hopes of people come to life as they raise 


the Marshall Plan emblem. 


American Aid Helps Europeans To Rise From War's Ravages 


The devastation of a continent means the devas- 
tation of a people. Rubble, wreckage, rags, and 
hunger are war’s pay-offs. For the people of Europe 
to recover from the effects of an all-out war means 
that not only the assistance of the people of Ameri- 
ca is needed but that European workers must lift 
themselves by their boot-straps. People who were 
hungry, who were ragged, who were homeless, 
pitched in and worked with all of the strength they 
had to pull their countries out of the havoc left by 
the bombs and the big artillery. 

Now, for slightly more than a year, the Marshall 
Plan has been helping them. Now a continent is 
beginning to recover. 

Transportation, the life blood of a nation, is 
restored to a great extent. Bombed-out factories 
are again operating, with machinery purchased 
under the European Recovery Program. Children 
are eating decent meals once more. Homes are re- 
placing rubble. 

The gigantic undertaking of rebuilding is well 
under way. The necessity for increasing the pro- 
duction rate in nearly every industry in Europe has 
been recognized by the Marshall Plan countries, 
as well as by the United States. To this end, Euro- 
pean technicians and workers are coming to this 
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country in a steady stream to study our mass pro- 
duction methods. Mostly they express amazement 
at our assembly lines, at our streamlining of every 
operation. But always they leave convinced that 
our high rate of production is responsible for our 
high standard of living. And they return to spread 
their new knowledge among their fellow workers 


Technical Help 

The success of the Technical Assistance Project, 
as the productivity studies are known, is attributed 
by the Europeans to the friendly attitude of the 
Americans. The willingness of Americans to help, 
not only with money but with ideas, is something 
for which every group has expressed appreciation. 

The European worker is helping himself. He is 
determined that, by the time Marshall Plan aid 
comes to an end in 1952, his country, at least, will 
be so far along on its way to recovery that it will 
be able to finish the job without additional help. 
And he is determined, too, that his country shall 
not succumb to the pressures of communism. 

The free trade-unionists of Europe are winning 
this battle against chaos and communism. Trade- 
union election reports from Europe now indicate a 
steady loss of Communist strength. 
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Delaware, Missouri Repeal 
“Little Taft-Hartley’”’ Acts 


Delaware and Missouri legislative acts regulat- 
ing union activities, passed in 1947, have been re- 
pealed. These acts were both based on the Federal 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

The Delaware repealer was signed by Governor 
Carver on June 29. He had urged repeal of the 
measure in his message to the State legislature in 
January. Governor Smith signed the Missouri act 
repealing the similar measure on July 13. 

The act that was repealed by the Delaware 
legislature was an omnibus measure covering all 
tvpes of union regulation. While it did not pro- 
hibit the closed shop outright, it specifically de- 
clared that employers would not be guilty of an 
unfair labor practice if they refused to grant their 
employees a closed-shop or all-union agreement 
The act also set up a code of unfair labor practices 
for employees. It made strikes unlawful unless 
they were authorized by a majority of all employ- 
ees In the bargaining unit. It placed restrictions 
on picketing and prohibited the secondary boycott 


Other Requirements 


In addition the Delaware statute required labor 
unions to register and file financial reports and a 
copy of every collective bargaining agreement with 
the secretary of the State. It prohibited political 
contributions by unions in elections, regulated the 
election of union officers, and made other rules for 
the operation of unions 

The Missouri act, known as the Madison Act, 
authorized the State industrial commission to 
conduct elections to determine the appropriate 
bargaining unit in each establishment. It also 
regulated the settlement of interunion jurisdic- 
tional disputes by requiring arbitration if the or- 
ganizations involved in the dispute did not settle 
them in any other way. The act made it unlawful 
for an employee to engage in a strike unless the 
strike had been authorized by a majority of all 
the employees eligible to vote, whether or not they 
voted, in a collective bargaining unit. It prohibited 
jurisdictional strikes, sympathy strikes, secondary 
boycotts, and strikes against the government. 

A bill to repeal the 1947 Missouri act that regu- 
lates labor disputes in public utilities is still pend- 
ine. The Missouri legislature, now in recess, is ex- 
pected to reconvene in the fall. 
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Galvin Finds Europe 
Busy, Confident of Future 


Under Secretary of Labor Michael J. Galvin has 
returned from a swift survey of Geneva, Rome, 
Vienna, Frankfort, and Berlin with the distinet 
impression that, from a long-range point of view, 
Europe’s people are more contented and confident 
than they have been at any time since the war’s 
end and that Soviet Russia is losing ground in het 
efforts to gain European dominance. 

“? think it is extremely significant, for example,”’ 
he said, ‘that the shops of Berlin, Frankfort, and 
Vienna not only are open but there is enough food 
and clothing in stock to supply their customers 
In Vienna I noted particularly the plenitude of 
women’s dresses. The quality is good now, wher 
previously it Was shoddy i” 

Galvin went overseas primarily to address the 
International Labor Conference at Geneva June 22 
He made public a previously unpublicized reply he 
made at the conference to the Polish delegate who 
warmly criticized all democracies and the theory 
of freedom as a working principle for mankind 

“We in the United States firmly believe in ow 
political and economic systems,’ Galvin said. ‘We 
have found them capable of meeting the divergent 
We are con- 


vineed that they will withstand any test to which 


and exacting tests ol peace and wat 


they may be put. We are convinced that they 
provide sufficient flexibility to meet all our needs 
and are so based upon the concept of the dignity of 
man as to preserve our democratic freedoms 

“We shall not, however, attempt to force our 
way of life upon others, and conversely we shall 
resist and reject any and all efforts to force upon 
us in any way the way of life adopted by any othe 


. country,” he added 


The Under Secretary noted that in Germany 
labor is rapidly achieving freedom of action and is 
more than 50-percent organized 


Returns to Germany 


Galvin, who served as a colonel of the Sixth 
Armored Division, which captured Frankfort in the 
spring of 1945, was most interested in renewing 
He found it re- 
covering measurably from its ordeal. He recalled a 


his acquaintance with that city 


gruelling 36 hours he spent there while separated 
by the Main from more than a battalion of his men, 
after the bridge they had crossed had collapsed. 








Because of increased demand for local informa- 
tion on homebuilding, the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor has expanded its housing statistics 
program for the fiseal year 1949-50 to include an 
on-the-spot survey of housing activity in 15 metro- 
politan areas 

Beginning with July, data on the volume of new 
housing started, and its characteristics, are being 
collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in At- 
lanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Miami, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Seattle, and 
Washington, D.C. Each of these places is a major 
housing market, and in most of them the shortage 
of living accommodations is marked. 

Results of the survey will be useful to all those 
interested in homebuilding, particularly builders 
and suppliers of building materials, and to housing 
agencies as a guide in making policy and adminis- 
trative decisions. 

The most important information developed will 
be monthly estimates of the number and average 
construction cost of nonfarm dwelling units started 
in the areas. 

In addition, the Bureau is examining the kinds 
of housing being supplied. How many of the new 
units are in apartment buildings? How many of the 
new houses are served by community utilities? 
How many are stone, brick, frame, stucco, or a 
combination of these? How many rooms, and how 
many square feet of floor space? How many bath- 
rooms? What kind of heating plant? Is there a 
basement? An attic? A porch? A garage? Also, how 
much of the housing is for white occupancy? Non- 
white? To these and other questions the BLS hopes 
to find answers in the current area housing survey. 


Local Coverage 

Estimates of new nonfarm housing started in the 
Nation as a whole are published monthly by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. But, except for a few 
areas, local coverage on housing activity has been 
available only through reports of building permits 
issued within the corporate limits of towns and 
cities. Since homebuilding has moved increasingly 
to the suburbs in the past several years, data based 
on building-permit reports represent only a partial 
story of current residential construction in local 
areas. Further, building-permit reports as a meas- 
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BLS To Study Housing Activity in 15 Metropolitan Areas 





ure of housing activity are limited because they are 
only authorizations to build; construction may not 
begin for several months, or a project may be 
abandoned altogether. 

Information in the area housing survey is based 
on field studies in those parts of the metropolitan 
areas not covered by building permits, and on local 
permit data adjusted for lapsed permits and lag in 
the start of construction. In the field surveys, data 
are obtained directly from the owners or builders. 

Publication of the results of the study will begin 
in the early fall, through press releases issued in 
the areas and through articles appearing in the 
Labor Information Bulletin and the Monthly Labor 
Review. The BLS monthly journal Construction 
will carry detailed tabulations of data for all areas. 

Also, sales prices, rentals, and other aspects of 
current housing activity are to be studied in these 


same areas, 


8314-Cent Hourly Wage 
Set for Glass Industry 


Effective August 16, the wage of employees 
engaged in the manufacture or supply of products 
of the ‘Pressed and Blown Glass and Glassware 
Industry”’ in amounts of more than $10,000 in 
value purchased by the Government under the 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, must be no 
less than 8315 cents an hour. 

Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin has ap- 
proved an amendment to the 1938 prevailing mini- 
mum wage determination for the flint glass indus- 
try. In addition to increasing the new minimum 
wage finding over the 1938 level of 4245 cents, the 
amendment also establishes a subminimum rate 
of 78% cents an hour for beginners under prescribed 
conditions, 

Secretary Tobin also changed the industry desig- 
nation from ‘Flint Glass Industry” to “ Pressed 
and Blown Glass and Glassware Industry.” Some 
37,000 employees are engaged in the industry. 

Secretary Tobin’s action is based on the record 
of a public hearing held last February 9 to consider 
a petition of the American Flint Glass Workers’ 
Union of North America (AFL), which had re- 
quested that the Secretary establish a new rate of 
at least 90 cents an hour. 
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Work-Injury Frequency 
Continues Marked Decline 

Work-injury rates in manufacturing industries 
continued to decline during the first quarter of 
1949, according to reports received by the Labor 
Department’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. The av- 
erage injury-frequency rate (per million man-hours 
worked) for all manufacturing establishments re- 
porting in the first quarter was 6.5 percent below 
the comparable figure for the preceding quarter 
and 18.4 percent below the average for the first 
quarter of 1948. 

Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin pointed out 
that this decline in injury rates was greater than 
would have been expected as a simple seasonal 
variation and reflects to some extent the impact of 
President Truman’s national safety campaign. The 
President’s Safety Program has as its objective the 
reduction in half of industrial accidents in the next 
3 vears. 

The lower injury rate, coupled with a decrease 
in employment, resulted in a drop of over 10 per- 
cent in the estimated number of work injuries. 
Approximately 93,000 workers in manufacturing 
establishments were disabled for one or more days 
because of work injuries during the first quarter of 
1949. This is 11,000 below the estimate for the 
fourth quarter of 1948, and 21,800 below the first 
quarter a year ago. The toll of human life, how- 
ever, is still high; over 300 workers died as a result 
of their injuries, and 4,800 others were known to 
have suffered some permanent physical impair- 
ment. 


By Industry 

The most significant decreases were reported 
in the following industries: Batteries; electrical 
appliances; food products; metal coating and en 
graving; steel barrels, kegs, drums, and packages; 
integrated saw and planing mills; pottery and re- 
lated products; and miscellaneous textile goods. 
The principal increases were in compressed and 
liquefied gases; iron and steel products; and planing 
mills. 

Only 3 industries showed injury-frequeney rates 
of over 40. These were: Logging, 95.9; sawmills. 
56.9; and integrated saw and planing mills, 44.0. 
Outstandingly low rates were: Synthetic rubber, 
1.2; explosives, 1.2; optical and ophthalmic goods, 
1.6; electric lamps (bulbs), 2.7; plastic materials, 
except rubber, 3.3; and synthetic textile fibers, 3.6. 
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Philip M. Kaiser Nominated 
For Assistant Secretary 


As Assistant Secretary, 
Kaiser would supervise, 
direct, and coordinate the 
international activities of 
the Department of Labor. 





Philip M. Kaiser, since October 1947 Director 
of the United States Department of Labor’s Office 
of International Labor Affairs, was nominated by 
President Truman on July 21 to be Assistant 
Secretary of Labor. 

Kaiser, a native of New York City, was grad- 
uated from the University of Wisconsin in 1935, 
where he was elected to Phi Beta Kappa and sent 
to Oxford University, England, as a Rhodes 
scholar. In 1939 he received a degree in Philoso- 
phy, Politics, and Economics from Oxford. While 
abroad he studied the labor movements and eco- 
nomic structures in Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Germany, Austria, and Scandinavia. 

He served with the Federal Reserve System, the 
Board of Economic Warfare, the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, and the State Department’s 
Division of International Organizational Affairs 
before joining the Department of Labor 


Whitney, of Trainmen, Dies 


Alexander Fell Whitney, 76, president of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, died at his 
home in Cleveland on July 16 of a heart attack, 

Active despite his years, Whitney was stricken 
after he had spent a full day at his office in Cleve- 
land, consulting with brotherhood officials and 
preparing for a visit to Washington in connection 
with legislative affairs. 

Union officials, railroad executives, and repre- 
sentatives of government attended the funeral for 
the nationally known labor leader. Under Secretary 
of Labor Michael J. Galvin represented the Depart- 
ment of Labor at the services. 
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Employment, Hirings, and Layoffs in Machine Tool Industry 
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Shipments and employment in the machine tool 
industry declined in the first 5 months of 1949, 
according to a study made by the United States 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The value of total new orders, which had increased 
in the first quarter, dropped sharply in April and 
May as businessmen bought cautiously. Foreign 
orders, however, rose as increased Marshall Plan 
funds were allocated for machinery. 

During 1946 and the initial quarter of 1947, the 
value of monthly shipments of machine tools was 
maintained at a level close to the high monthly 
average for the vears 1945 to 1947. Large orders 
were received in the first 8 months of 1946 from 
foreign sources and from domestic industries retool- 
ing to meet peacetime demand. In 1947 and 1948, 
however, the value of new business declined and 
the industry reduced its backlog of orders. The 
disposal of war-surplus tools was a factor in the 
declining demand at home; abroad, a reduction in 
available dollar exchange limited purchases. 
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Postwar Decline Continues in Machine Tool Industry 


The declining trend in employment following the 
expansion in 1946 describes the industry's down- 
turn more accurately than the indexes of the value 
of shipments and new orders. The latter reflect ris- 
ing prices for a declining production of machine 
tools after the removal of OPA ceilings. Between 


Indexes of New Orders and Shipments of Machine 


Tools 
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October 1946 and May 1949, the value of ship- 
ments declined by a fifth, new orders dropped 
about a fourth, and the number of production 
workers in the industry decreased by a third to 
10,000 from the postwar peak of 62,000. 


Labor Turn-Over 


Changes in the industry’s activity were also 
mirrored by labor turn-over rates. As employment 
increased in the late summer and fall of 1946, hiring 
expanded to a rate of 36 per thousand in Septem- 
ber, and layoffs dropped to 4 per thousand. In the 
succeeding 2 years, layoffs rose while hiring, gen- 
erally, declined. 

Average weekly earnings of production workers 
in the machine tool industry rose from $53.07 in 
January 1946 to $63.31 in October 1948 as average 
hourly earnings increased 27 percent, from $1.20 
to $1.51 over the same period Since October, 
hourly earnings have varied little, but a drop in the 
average workweek from 41.8 to 39.2 hours brought 
weekly earnings down to $59.43 by May. 


Oklahoma Law Broadens 
Factory Inspection, Safety 


Increased safety for workers is emphasized in 
the new Oklahoma factory law that became effec- 
tive May 23. Under this act the duties of the 
factory safety inspector have been broadened both 
in the scope of his duties and in the type and num- 
Also, 


the commissioner of labor is given authority to 


ber of establishments that he must inspect 


issue safety codes 

The new act specifically directs the inspector to 
investigate accidents to determine methods for 
their prevention. This duty is in addition to his 
former duty of making investigations of labor 
conditions and abuses in the establishments 
covered by the act. 

The number of establishments covered by the 
Under the 


former law, inspections were to be made in fac- 


act has been considerably enlarged. 


tories, workshops, foundries, and laundries. The 
new act adds railway shops, freight offices, gasoline 
plants, creameries, canneries operated by power, 
logging camps, printing establishments, and other 
specified establishments. Offices also are included 


if five or more persons are employed. 
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Chinese Garment Firm 
Found Guilty of Contempt 

In a judgment signed last June 15, 
Michael J. Roche of the United States District 
Court for the Northern District of California 
pointed the way to more effective enforcement of 


Judge 


some of the early injunction decrees taken under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The case began on May 8, 1941, when Gen. 
Philip B. Fleming, who was then Administrator of 
the Wage and Hour Division, obtained a judgment 
against Florence R. Tang, Jack Lee, and others, 
doing business under the name of Jack Lee Co., 
enjoining specific violations of the record-keeping 
provisions of the FLSA. The firm, which operates 
in San Francisco’s Chinatown, manufactures 
ladies’ blouses. 

Following a recent inspection of the firm’s 
records, the Office of the Solicitor of the Depart- 
ment of Labor filed a petition with the court 
charging not only record-keeping violations, but 
also overtime and shipping, or “‘hot goods,”’ viola- 
tions. The suit asked that the defendants be held 
guilty of civil contempt of court, because of their 
failure to keep propel! records 

After a trial at which the services of Chinese 
interpreters were necessary in interrogating wit 
nesses, violations as alleged were established de- 


spite the reluctance of the witnesses to testify 


Feared Reprisals 

The witnesses were said to be fearful of reprisals, 
including ““Tong punishment” if they told the 
truth. Nevertheless the defendants were found 
guilty and a punitive judgment of $500 was 
assessed. They were also ordered to pay $949.62 
as reimbursement to the Government for its 
expenses in investigating and prosecuting the 
case, and for court costs. In addition a requested 
amendment of the original judgment was granted, 
requiring clear and full compliance with require- 
ments of the act in the future 

Wm. R. MeComb, who is now the Administra- 
tor of the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions of the Department of Labor, was sub- 
stituted as plaintiff in the court records in place 
of General Fleming. The judgment will thus be 
continued in force in an effective form. The case 


is indicative of enforcement problems where 
initial litigation must be implemented by other 


court action to secure compliance with the law 
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Security Is 
The Common Goal 
Of Farmers, Workers 


Seek higher living standard 
for selves and children 











The farmer and the city workers share as a 
common goal the desire to live at a decent stand- 
ard and to rear their children in a healthy social 
and moral atmosphere. Both groups are engaged 
essentially in the production of goods and services. 

That theme, frequently expressed by secretary 
of Labor Maurice J. Tobin, has been expanded 
into an exhibit which is being shown at national 
and State labor conventions, at State fairs, and 


before other groups of workers and farmers. 


The exhibit was prepared by the Department of 


Labor in cooperation with the Department of Ag- 
riculture and is jointly sponsored by Secretary 
Tobin and Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan. 

The character of the goods and services pro- 
duced by the farmers and workers of the Nation, 
Tobin has said, is what brings into sharp focus 
the differences which exist between the farmer and 
the wage earner. 

The farmer is engaged in producing an entire 
“package”? from beginning to end. His job is to 
prepare a product of the soil, and he manufactures 
this product from start to finish. 

The wage earner is one of many elements 


elements both human and mechanical—which are 





Job tugecurity makes labor curtail purchases 
af things the farme” produces 

Unstable markets, unsteady incomes for farmers 
reduce their demand for goods Labor produces. 
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part of the long assembly line comprising manu- 
facture, transportation, and trade 

Both the farmer and the wage earner have 
their worries, the Secretary has pointed out. 


Problems Differ 

The farmer’s worry is about such things as the 
change in prices which he will receive for his 
product, and uncertainty as to future markets or 
weather conditions; his job is always there. 

The wage earner, on the other hand, is concerned 
primarily with job security 

In an age when lack of housing and poor health 
are of primary concern to the wage earners, we 
must broaden the scope of our activities to insure 
adequate housing and health standards. All of 
this must be done with a constant regard for the 
needs of a democratic society. This means that we 
can proceed only as fast as is consistent with 
our ability to convince the majority of the 
people that entering these new fields will not 
interfere with their democratic rights, Secretary 
Tobin has stated. 

The worker has found that he cannot expect to 
get these benefits and this larger measure of 
security through the munificent efforts of govern- 


urchasing power 
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Labor and the farmer share as their common goal the desire 
to live at a decent standard and to rear their children in 
a healthy and democratic social and moral atmosphere 
The attainment of this goal depends upon the prosperity of 
and the prosperity of each contributes to the well- 
being of the other and to the general health of our democracy 


The best basic economic aid for agriculture is a fully 
employed labor force at good wages. But labor is not 
likely to be fully employed and industry is not likely 
to be expanding production when agriculture is in economic 
trouble. Agriculture is not merely a recipient of good 
fortune, but a partner in the making of prosperity. 





ment. And it is a good thing that he does not 


depend upon such munificence, for if he did, his 
sense of security would be a false one. The Gov- 
ernment could easily take away what it had given 
him of its own volition. So the worker has found 
that he needs one other right to guarantee that 
his views will be heard by his employer, by his 
community, and by his government. This is the 
right to organize, and it is more important to the 
wage earner than any of the specific benefits which 
he has received through his political or economic 
strength. It is his right to organize, and the exer- 
cise of this right, which has meant to the wage 
earner the opportunity for meeting as equals those 
elements in our society which must give him the 
things he needs 


Means to Ends 


As in the case of the wage earner, it should be 
clear that the farmer's objectiv es cannot be gained 
by Government action alone. Organizations of 
farmers, therefore, exist for the protection of this 
group. Both farmers and wage earners find cooper- 
atives—producers’ as well as consumers’ cooper- 
atives—another valuable means of achieving thei 
just and reasonable ends 


Maurer |) Jeter 


Secretary of Labor 


Secretary of Agriculture 
































Aid for State Programs 
On Safety To Be Expanded 


Expanded service to State labor agencies in 
industrial safety and health, labor legislation, and 
implementation of international labor standards 
will be rendered this year by the Department of 
Labor’s Bureau of Labor Standards, according to 
William L. Connolly, Director. 

Services for child labor and vouth employment, 
lodged for the past 2 vears in the Wage and Hour 
and Public Contracts Divisions, have also been 
transferred by congressional action to Connolly's 
agency Enforcement of the child-labor provi- 
sions of the Fair Labor Standards Act remains in 
the Divisions 

Originally a part of the industrial division of the 
Children’s Bureau, this program of research into 
child-labor conditions and employment oppor- 
tunities for voung workers was transferred to the 
Bureau of Labor Standards in July 1946. A vear 
later it was moved to the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions. The latest move rep- 
resents a return of this work to the Bureau of 
Labor Standards, where it will be integrated with 
that agency 's basic program, the promotion of all 
labor standards 

The Eighty-first Congress restored also the 
Bureau of Labor Standards’ authority to conduct 
sale LV training courses for State factory inspectors, 
a function curtailed in last vear’s appropriation 


act. Classes in these subjects are scheduled in 


Georgia, Florida, Maryland, New Jersey, Oregon; 


and Rhode Island for the near future. All 6 States 
will have their programs under way by September 

and 22 other States have expressed a desire for 
similar training during the veat 
Five-Session Course 

The basic training course consists of five weekly 
sessions ranging from elementary to advanced 
sufety subjects. Individual sessions are normally 
given at intervals of 4 months, giving State safety 
staffs an opportunity to gain practical field ex- 
perience between instruction periods 

Increased personnel will also permit the Bureau 
of Labor Standards to step up its State service on 
special industry safety programs. Latest such pro- 
gram to be completed by the Bureau is for the 
reduction of hazards in s¢ rap iron and steel opera- 
tions. The nature of such operations, in most serap 


vards usually small, is quite hazardous and lends 
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itself well to safety programs promoted through the 
staffs of State labor agencies. The Scrap Iron and 
Steel Institute, through its country-wide member- 
ship, is extending full cooperation to State labor 
departments participating in these programs. 

One such plan began in New York under the 
sponsorship of the State labor department’s dli- 
vision of industrial safety. The engineering and 
safety division of the New Jersey Department of 
Labor will inaugurate its program in September. 

The Bureau’s staff has also been expanded to 
meet greater responsibilities toward States in im- 
plementing international labor standards adopted 
by the International Labor Organization. The 
newly amended ILO Constitution recognizes the 
place of the States under our Federal-State svstem 
in enacting basic labor laws and therefore their 
role in bringing their laws in line with ILO stand- 
ards or reporting the extent to which, by law or 
practice, they meet them. 


Child-Labor Certificates 

Secretary Tobin has announced the redesigna- 
tion of 44 States as States whose age, employment, 
or working certificates or permits are accepted as 
proof of age for young workers under the child- 
labor proy isions of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
Included also are the District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico. Under a recent regulation of the 
secretary of Labor, these certificates are also ac- 
ceptable as proof of age under the Walsh-Healey 
Public Contracts Act 

Sixteen years is the minimum age for general 
employment under the child-labor provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, and 18 for occupations 
that have been declared hazardous by the Seere- 
tary of Labor 

By obtaining State certificates in the States and 
jurisdictions designated, emplovers protect them- 
selves from unintentionally employing under-age 
children. Employers in the other four States 
Idaho, Mississippi, South Carolina, and Texas 
have similar protection through obtaining Federal 
certificates of age issued in those States, 

Inspection experience under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act has shown that less than 4 pereent 
of the certificated minors were found employed in 
occupations illegal for the age shown on their 
certificates. In contrast, 30 percent of the minors 
found employed without certificates were working 


in violation of the act’s child-labor provisions 
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A recent decision of the United States Supreme 
Court on seniority rights of veterans is of para- 
mount importance to all former servicemen who 
returned to their former jobs in civil life, according 
to William S, Ty son, Solicitor of the United States 
Department of Labor. 

In commenting on the decision (Aeronautical In- 
dustrial Lodge v. Campbell, June 20. 1949). Ty son 
said that: 

During the past 2 or 3 years increasing im- 
portance has attached to the problem: To what 
extent are veterans reemploved in accordance with 
the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 
and related statutes subject to nondiscriminatory 
changes in collective bargaining agreements? One 
parallel question—To what extent are veterans 
protected by the statute against discrimination? 
becomes increasingly significant if and when unem- 
ployment mounts rapidly. 

The Supreme Court’s decision in the above case 
sheds a good deal of light on these and similaa 
issues. The Court decided that the statutes do not 
necessarily invalidate a provision of a collective 
bargaining agreement adopted during a veteran's 
absence in military service because it reduces the 
veteran’s seniority. The new provision accorded 
top semority to union chairmen in layoffs. The 
veteran sued for loss of wages due to a lavolf within 
the vear following his reinstatement, while union 
chairmen with less length of service were continued 
at work because of their top seniority. The Supreme 
Court ruled that the reemployment statutes do 
restrict readjustments of seniority rights to the 
disadvantage of the veteran during his absence 
However, the change here was held not to violate 
the statutes because the new provision was reason- 
able and customary, it did not discriminate in effect 
against veterans as such, and it was not adopted as 


a ‘skillful device of hostility to veterans.” 


Position Changes 


The decision indicates that the veteran's posi- 
tion, including seniority, status, pay, and other 
features, may be changed for the worse during 
military service if the change results from action 
both nondiscriminatory and in good faith. An 
agreement is nondiscriminatory if it does not by 
language or effect single out veterans for adverse 
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Veterans’ Reemployment Rights Subordinate to New Contracts 


treatment because of their absence in military 
service. Discrimination may exist where veterans 
are the only, or the vast majority of, persons hurt 
by a change in rules, or where the harmful effects 
are far greater for veterans than for others 


Benefits Strengthened 


The Campbell decision also strengthens the 
veteran’s right to count military service toward 
tenure of employment to obtain any benefits (such 
as vacation pay or pensions) dependent on length 
of employment. If, as the Court said, the statutory 
clause “considered on furlough or leave of absence”’ 
guarantees the veteran participation in advantages 
created during his absence and protects him against 
discrimination because of his absence, it seems 
clear that the clause goes bevond merely guarantee- 
ing the veteran the same treatment as other em- 
plovees on furlough. That is, he is to accrue ad- 
vantages during his absence, regardless of the fact 
that contract or custom might prevent other em- 
ployees on leave from accumulating seniority o1 


vacation benefits 


Not Favored 


By its remark that the veteran “is not favored 
as a furloughed emplovee as against his fellows,’ 
the Court pointed out that the veteran is not in- 
sulated against a downward movement of the 
economic escalator, and that he cannot pass his 
fellow passengers who remain on the escalator and 
on the job. Accumulation of vacation rights during 
the veteran's absence is not affected by these last 
two limitations. These views are further supported 
by the Court’s later observation that the veteran's 
“rights, including seniority, as an emplovee on 
furlough [were] defined by the agreement of 1945 
inasmuch as that agreement ino no wise disad- 
vantaged his position because he was in the 
military service.’ 

On the question of lawfulness of changes 
seniority, the Supreme Court said that Congress 
in requiring the veteran to be reinstated in his 
position “without loss of seniority,” neither ce 
fined seniority nor created a seniority system, bu 
recognized existing seniority svstems. The Court 
recognized that seniority, in principle, retlects the 


relative dates of employment by the emplovetr 




















Office Workers in Hartford 
Earn More Than in Boston 


Women office workers had higher weekly salaries 
in Hartford than those in Boston in January 1949, 
according to salary surveys in the two cities by the 
United States Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

Information available for a limited number of 
jobs showed no clear difference in weekly salaries 
for men office workers between the two cities. On 
an hourly basis, earnings of both men and women 
tended to be somewhat higher in Hartford. 

Typically the difference in earnings of women 
within the same occupations averaged from $2.50 
to $4 a week. Thus general stenographers and 
clerk-typists averaged $3 and $3.50 more a week, 
respectively, in Hartford than in Boston. For Bos- 
ton, a comparison with the study made a year 
earlier showed that increases in women’s salaries 
averaged from $1.50 to $3.50 a week in most jobs. 
In general, the increases were larger for the higher- 
salaried occupations. 

In both cities, most of the women office workers 
had scheduled workweeks of less than 40 hours, 
although these schedules were somewhat more 
common in Hartford than in Boston. Most of the 
remaining workers were on a 40-hour week. 

Information was collected as part of the BLS 
current program of office-worker studies. In addi- 
tion to the studies of Boston and Hartford, surveys 
were made in 15 cities: Atlanta, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Dallas, Los Angeles, Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, 
Portland (Oreg.), Richmond, St. Louis, Seattle, 
and Washington. 


Apprenticeship in Alaska 


L. E. Evans, Alaska representative of the United 
States Department of Labor, has announced that 
Baldwin P. (Baldy) Svendson, of the Department 
of Labor’s Bureau of Apprenticeship, has arrived 
in Alaska on an indefinite assignment. His previous 
duty station was in the Bureau’s Eighth Region, 
which comprises the States of Minnesota, Iowa, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Nebraska. 

For most of the 8 years he has been with the 
Bureau, Svendson has been engaged in setting up 
programs in the construction industries. 
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Overtime Statute 
Sets New Principles 


How H. R. 858, “‘an act to clarify the overtime 
compensation provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act,” sets new principles under the nearly 
11-year-old Federal wage and hour law is outlined 
in a statement issued by F. Granville Grimes, Jr., as 
Acting Administrator of the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Under the amendment, certain premiums paid 
by employers for work on Saturdays, Sundays, 
and holidays, nights, or on the sixth or seventh 
day of the workweek need not be added to an em- 
ployee’s straight-time pay in determining his 
“regular rate’? for overtime pay purposes, and 
may be credited against overtime compensation 
which may be due under the wage and hour law 
for work in excess of 40 hours in a workweek. 
Thus the enactment, which is retroactive in effect, 
makes it lawful to treat as overtime premiums, for 
purposes of the wage and hour law, certain 
premiums which the Supreme Court in Bay Ridge 
Operating Co. v. Aaron (334 U.S. 446, 1948) held 


were not “true overtime” pay under the act. 

According to Grimes, the types of premium pay- 
ments which now may be regarded as overtime 
premiums under provisions of the amendment are: 

1. Extra compensation provided by a premium 
rate paid to the employee for work on Saturdays, 
Sundays, or holidays, or on the sixth or seventh 
day of the workweek, provided such premium rate 
is not less than one and one-half times the rates 
established in good faith for like work performed 
in nonovertime hours on other days. 

2. Extra compensation provided by a premium 
rate paid to the employee under an applicable 
employment contract or collective bargaining 
agreement, for work outside of the hours estab- 
lished in good faith by the contract or agreement 
as the basic, normal, or regular workday of not 
more than 8 hours, or regular workweek of not 
more than 40 hours, provided such premium rate 
is not less than one and one-half times the rate 
established in good faith by the contract or agree- 
ment for like work performed. 

Grimes emphasized that both of the above para- 
graphs are limited to rates and work periods 
“established in good faith.” 
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Modern End-Man 
Is No Actor 


Nor is a horser-up 
a cow-poke 


If you want to know more about the job of 
back-breaker, or nontheatrical end-man, or kiss- 
machine operator—you will find them listed in 
the new edition of the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles. 

The new edition of the job dictionary gives ap- 
proximately 22,000 definitions of occupations com- 
mon to the American economy. Along with the 
definitions are more than 40,000 titles by which 
the jobs are known. 














The 1949 edition constitutes a complete revision 
of the first edition which was published in the pre- 
war days of 1939. It not only integrates the pre- 
vious work and its supplements but includes defini- 
tions and job titles in the newer industries such as 
plastics manufacturing, electrical, and radio 
equipment. 

The United States Employment Service of the 
Federal Security Agency, which published the dic- 
tionary, has included at least 85 percent of the jobs 
that are common to the American economy. Some 
unusual, queer-sounding jobs are listed. They 
include: 

End-Man. He has nothing to do with football 
or the show business. He works in the iron and 
steel industry. 
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Horser-up. This job calls for hanging hides 
over sawhorses. 

Pulpit Man. Not a preacher, He works in a 
rolling mill. The enclosure he works in is known as 
a pulpit. 

Kiss-Machine Operator. Is exactly that, ac- 
cording to the dictionary. The job calls for feeding 
a machine which wraps candy—candy kisses. 

More than 75,000 copies of the first edition are 
now in use by industrial firms, government agen- 
cies other than the public employment service, 
including the armed forces, labor organizations, 
counseling agencies, schools and colleges, foreign 
governments, and individuals. The military serv- 
ices and the Veterans’ Administration have ordered 
about 27,000 copies of the edition for their use 

The Dictionary of Occupational Titles can be 
purchased through the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., at $3.50 for Volume I, and 
$2.00 for Volume IT. 














Slow Orders, New Machines 
Retard Textile Employment 


The big drop in cotton, silk, and rayon broad- 
cloth employment started in April 1948 and, ex- 
cept for a couple of false starts in June and August, 
has been down ever since. Within a year—May 
1948 to May 1949 
on the job 

In May 1949 the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity of the Federal Security Agency received 


13 percent fewer workers were 


> 


reports from 400 mills employing 335,000 workers, 


or about half of the industry’s personnel. These 


emplovers indicated that they had dropped 16,000 
workers, or 5 percent of their work force, since 
March 1949. More than half of the mills had laid 
off some employees. 

In addition to actual lay -offs, there is consider- 
able “hidden” unemployment and underemploy- 
ment. These are disclosed by an examination of the 
hours worked and various arrangements to “spread 
the work.”’ Forty-five mills in all sections of the 
country reported that during May 1949 they had 
either curtailed hours, eliminated a shift, staggered 
employment, or shut down completely. Seventy 
percent of all reporting plants were on a 40-hour 
week in May Twenty percent scheduled either a 
24- or 32-hour workweek, and only 5 percent were 


on a 48-hour week 


New Machines 


While most of the industry 's unemployment Is 
due to lack of business, an increasing number of 
workers are being displaced by hew and better 
machines A dozen employers indicated that the 
installation of new machines had displaced some 
of their workers 

The highest postwar cotton textile production 
was achieved in the first quarter of 1947. However, 
2 vears later, production was only 76 percent of 
this pe ak 

In commenting on their reduced personnel, em- 
ployers reporting to the BES explained the declines 


in Various Ways, such as “unstable market,” “‘nerv- 


ousness,”’ “unsettled conditions.”’ But it adds up to 
fewer workers, less hours, and smaller take-home 
puy 


Behind the slump is the break in wholesale cot- 
During the year from March 1948 to 


NNarch 1949 wholesale prices for cotton goods 


ton prices 


dropped IS percent, compared with a t-percent 
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drop for all textile products and even less of a drop 
in the prices of all commodities. 

The textile industry was confronted with a de- 
clining price structure in the face of rigid raw mate- 
rials and labor costs—two items that make up 75 
percent of operating costs. 

Wages have dropped sharply. In the past year, 
weekly earaings fell from $42.64 to $37.26. Over 
the same period, hourly earnings have gone up by 
2 cents. One large nonunion mill in North Carolina 
has cut wages as much as 20 percent. 

Turn-over consists mainly of lay-offs. The sepa- 
ration rate among employers reporting to the BES 
in May was 5.6 percent. The lay-off rate was 4.3 
percent. (Quits are few and far between. 

There is the feeling that after the summer a 
healthy pick-up will occurs By then inventories 
will be so low that buyers will have to submit orders 
in advance. It is felt that consumers still want 


plenty of voods and have the money lo pay for it. 


William L. Batt, Jr., To Aid 
Program For Distressed Areas 


William L. Batt, Jr., of Philadelphia, was ap- 
pointed by Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin 
on July 26 to head a Department of Labor com- 
mittee to develop plans and programs dealing 
with economic and labor problems 

The committée’s work will tie in with the Presi- 
dent’s program for the relief of economically dis- 
tressed areas Jatt will be a Special Assistant to 
the secretary, 

Assistant Commissioner of Statistics Charles D. 
Stewart was designated by Secretary Tobin as de- 
partmental liaison officer with the White House 
coordinating committee, which has over-all direc- 
tion of the distressed-areas effort. Charles 
Donahue of the Solicitor of Labor’s office was 
named alternate to Stewart 

Batt, born in Cleveland, is a graduate of Har- 
vard and 32 vears old He served in the Labor 
Department’s Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1938, 
with the Commerce Department's staff for Tem- 
porary National Economie Committee in 1939, 
the Office of Production Management in 1940, 
and the London office of the Lend-Lease Adminis- 
trator in 1941, 
try private in 1942 and was discharged as a major 
in 1946. 


citations. 


He entered the Army as an infan- 


Ile was awarded a Bronze Star and other 
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The National Labor Relations Board has ruled 
unanimously that a “referral and hiring” arrange- 
ment by which a building-trades contractor hired 
only applicants who had been “cleared” for em- 
ployment by a union is illegal under the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The Board ruled that the arrange- 
ment violated the act’s closed-shop ban 

It was the first ruling by the Board on the 

vality of hiring practices in the building and 
onstruction industry under this act. 

In accordance with its decision, the Board 
dered Daniel Hamm Dravage, Inc., a St. Louis, 
\issouri, contracting firm, to reimburse seven men 
for any loss of wages they suffered because they 
were refused jobs on an Alabama machinery- 
installation project when they were unable to 
obtain “‘clearance’ for employment from the 
Decatur, Ala., local of the AFL carpenters union. 
The men were members of Lodge 1500 of the 
International Association of Machinists (unaffil- 
iated), which filed the charges upon which the case 
was based. The charges, which were filed only 
against the company, alleged illegal discrimination 
in employment. 

The company, as a defense of its refusal to hire 
the seven, contended that this method of hiring 
is the ‘custom and practice” in the construction 
industry. The Board rejected this defense, saving: 

“That argument should properly be addressed 
to Congress and not to this Board. * * * It is 
our duty as administrators to enforce the law as 
written, and not to pass upon the wisdom or prac- 
ticality of its provisions. Congress had made un- 
lawful the hiring practices followed by the respond- 
ent. We have no authority to engraft exceptions 
upon the congressional enactment because this 
now unlawful practice was sanctioned by custom 
in this particular industry before 1947 or may be 
thought economically desirable or necessary 


Action Ordered 


The Board ordered the company to 

1. Cease discouraging membership in Lodge 
1500 of the LAM or “in any other labor organiza- 
tion of employees or applicants for employment” 
by refusing to hire properly qualified applicants; 


2. Cease encouraging membership in the AFL 
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carpenters union or any other labor organization 
of employees or applicants for employment ; 

3. Cease “in any other manner” interfering 
with, restraining, or coercing employees or appli- 
cants for employment in the exercise of their right 
to self-organization: 

4. Reimburse the seven men for any loss of pay 
they may have suffered by reason of the company ’s 
discrimination against them, “by payment to each 
of them of a sum of money equal to the amount 
which he normally would have earned as wages 
from the date of respondent's discrimination to 
August 22, 1948, the date of the compl tion of the 
respondent's project at Decatur, Ala., less his net 
earnings during that period”; 

5. Post notices for 60 davs at its St. Louis offic 
and at all presently operating projects, announc- 
ing its compliance with the Board’s ordet 

The Board’s opinion gave the following account 
of the hiring arrangement between the Hamm 
company and the carpenters union 

“Pursuant to its contract with the general con- 
tractor, Foster & Creighton Co., the respondent 
agreed with the Carpenters Union No 1274 
Decatur, Ala., herein called the Decatur local, that 
the union would supply all men needed to com- 
plete the subcontract. In actual practice the in- 
tent and effect of this arrangement was to delegati 
the hiring of new employees to the Decatur local 
and to require all to be members of the Decatur 
local. Thus, individuals who applied directly to th 
respondent for work, including the seven met 
found herein to have been discriminated against 
were told that all hiring was being done through 
the Decatur local. Those applicants who thereafte: 
applied to the Decatur local were told that th 
union was referring only its own members and 
that it already had sufficient men to fill the re- 
spondent’s needs. The respondent did not hire any 
man who was not referred by the Decatur local 
in every case, the man so referred was put to work 

“Some of the seven, after being told of the re- 
spondent’s practice, were among those denied 
referral by the Decatur local. It is clear, and we 
find, that it would have been futile, for those who 
did not pursue the respondent's advice, to have 
gone to the Decatur local and that they reason- 
ably so understood.” 
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Busiest ILO Conference 
Closes in Geneva 


When the United States delegation returned in 
July from the International Labor Conference in 
Geneva, it had taken part in doing an amount of 
work unequaled in ILO history. The 30-member 
delegation was headed by Sen. Herbert R. O’Conor, 
of Maryland, and Philip Kaiser, of the Labor De- 
partment, for the Government; by George P. De- 
laney, of the American Federation of Labor, for 
labor; and Charles P. McCormick, of Baltimore, 
for the employers. 

Delegates and their advisers worked through 
many night committee sessions discussing and re- 
vising the texts of eight proposed labor treaties. 
The committees reported to the full conference the 
texts of three new and five revised proposed trea- 
ties, which the ILO calls conventions. They were all 
approved after debate by the conference, which 
also adopted four recommendations. Recommenda- 
tions supplement the provisions of conventions and 
are intended as guides for national legislation and 
administration by member governments. 

The new conventions deal with the right to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively, the protection of 
wages, and fair labor standards in public contracts. 
The July Labor Information Bulletin covered to 
some extent the provisions of the new conventions. 


Conventions Revised 

The revision of the existing conventions was de- 
signed to meet objections which have impeded their 
ratification by governments and the application of 
their standards. Among the most important of the 
conventions revised at the recent session of the 
International Labor Conference was one concerned 
with migration for employment. It establishes in- 
ternational minimum standards, which countries 
that ratify the convention would agree to, covering 
such aspects of migration as misleading informa- 
tion concerning conditions of employment; facili- 
tation of departure, journey and reception of mi- 
grants; exchange of information on migration 
policies and laws; and equa! treatment with na- 
tionals under the law. 

Another revised convention provides for either 
the gradual abolition or regulation of employment 
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United States delegates at ILO conference in Geneva. 
George P. Delaney listens as Charles P. McCormick 
(left) talks with Philip Kaiser. 


agencies operated for profit. The three other re- 
vised conventions are concerned with labor stand- 
ards for seamen. These proposed treaties, which 
cover paid holidays, crew accommodation, and 
wages, hours, and manning, are revisions of con- 
ventions originally adopted at the ILO’s Maritime 
Conference in Seattle in 1946. 

The texts of the new international instruments 
will be sent shortly to the governments of the 
[LLO’s 61-member countries for ratification. Under 
the ILO’s Constitution the United States is re- 
quired to submit the conventions to the Congress 
and, if appropriate, to the States for their consid- 
eration. 

Upon his return Senator O’Conor reported to 
the Senate on the conference. In his report he said: 

“T cannot tell you too strongly how thoroughly 
I believe in our active participation in the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, and would empha- 
size that such participation means action by this 
body on whatever conventions are suitable under 
Federal-State relationships for approval by the 
Senate. Even in cases where the standards set 
are below law and practice in this country, a com- 
mitment by our Government not to let our labor 
legislation and regulation fall below the interna- 
tional standards, is an important guaranty that 
we are participating in this international effort to 
raise the working and living standards of workers 
throughout the world.” 
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Canada’s Labor Force 
400,000 Above 1939 Total 


From 1939 to 1948 the labor force in Canada has 
increased by 400,000, and expenditures on new 
plant and equipment in 1948 are estimated at 
$4 billion, according to a leaflet issued by the 
Dominion’s Department of Labour. 

In 1948 alone, reports from 600 firms construct- 
ing new plants or plant additions during the year 
showed 16,000 new jobs resulting. 

In addition to the new factories built for war 
production and converted at the end of the war, 
a wave of new construction took place after VJ- 
day. Most of the construction was completed in 
1947 and 1948, with the result that the effect on 
employment and manufacturing was not fully 
felt until 2 years after the war’s end, the leaflet 
points out. 


Job Distribution 

Of the new jobs reported in 1948, 30 percent of 
the total were in iron and steel, 11 percent were in 
textiles, and 8 percent in pulp and paper. Electrical 
apparatus was high with 14 percent, and food 
products relatively low with only 7 percent. 

A comparison between 1939 and 1948 in a few 
of the more significant fields is shown below. 


1939 1948 
Average weekly wage $23.11 $40.91 
(Manufacturing) 
Average working week 47 hrs 43 hrs 
(Manufacturing) (estimated) 
Unemployment. __-. 19 2 
(percent of working force) 
Gross national product $5,598 $15,419 
(millions) 
Exports of goods and services $1,461 $4,037 
(millions) 


The increase in the average weekly wage, 
coupled with the shorter average working week, 
reflects the gains made by labor during the 10- 
vear period, the report states. In addition, almost 
all workers in manufacturing industries now re- 
ceive an annual vacation with pay of at least 1 
week, and in most cases, 2 weeks. 

Construction contracts awarded during the first 
5 months of 1949 amounted to $386 million, com- 
pared with $349 million in the same period last 
year. The largest gain has been shown in the field 
of industrial construction. 
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Dorsey, of Wage-Hour, 
Dies in Philadelphia 


Frank J. G. Dorsey, 58, Philadelphia regional 
director of the United States Department of 
Labor’s Wage and Hour and Publie Contracts 
Divisions since August 1939, died July 13. in 
Philadelphia Naval Hospital. 

Dorsey was also regional chairman of the De- 
partment of Labor for the region embracing the 
States of Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and 
West Virginia 

Before joining the Wage and Hour Division, 
Dorsey served as a member of Congress from 
Pennsylvania’s Fifth District. He was first elected 
in 1934 and was reelected 2 years later. He special- 
ized in monetary affairs while in the House of 
Representatives. He formerly had been financial 
executive of Henry Disston Sons, saw and hard- 
ware manufacturers of Philadelphia 

Mrs. Dorsey and a daughter survive him 


Hoffman Names Two New 
Labor Advisers for France 


Economie Cooperation Administrator Paul G 
Hoffman has announced the appointment of two 
labor advisers to Barry Bingham, Chief of the 
ECA Mission to France. They are Kenneth Douty 
and Al Desser. Both are now in Paris to take up 
their new duties 

Douty, who is from Atlanta, Georgia, will 
replace Michael Harris who was recently appointed 
Chief of the ECA Mission to Sweden. Since 1945 
he has been the Georgia State Director of the 
Textile Workers Union of America (CIO). During 
the war he served the Government with the War 
Production Board and with the War Manpower 
Commission. He is 39, and a graduate of Washing- 
ton College, Chestertown, Md 

Desser, who is Deputy Labor Adviser to the 
French Mission Chief, has had 14 years’ experience 
as a labor organizer. From 1935 to 1941 he worked 
with the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, and then joined the organizing staff of the 
American Federation of Labor, where he remained 
until 1943. From 1943 to 1947 he supervised collec- 
tive bargaining research for the National Industrial 
Conference Board. He later became director of the 
Labor-Management Division of the American 
Arbitration Association 
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Expirations of Union Contracts 


\UTOMOBILES 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp.—Kenosha, Wis Auto (CLO 
September 30, 1949, 


CHEMICALS AND ALLIED Propucts 


Gloucester, N. J,— Rubber (CIO 
Contract of Armstrong Cork Co., 


Armstrong Cork Co 
September 30, 1949. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and Rubber (CIO) expires same date, 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet — Jeffersonville, Ind Chemical 

\FL)—September 30, 1949 

Alkali Co.—Cineinnati, Ohio-——Mine Dist. 50 


Ind September 23, 1949 


Diamond 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Scovill Mfg. Co.— Racine, Wis Auto (CIO) —September 
15, 1949 
Foop 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Brewery Proprietors (10 companies 
Brewery (CIO September 30, 1949 


LEATHER AND LEATHER PRopuctTs 


Brown Shoe Co Brookfield, Mo Shoe Workers (AFL 
September 9, 1949 

Brown Shoe Co,—Charleston, Mo, 
September 9, 1949, 

Brown Shoe Co Moberly, Mo Shoe Workers AL 
September 9, 1949, 

Brown Shoe Co Union City, Tenn Shoe Workers 

AFL September 9, 1949, 
Interstat« Shoe ClO 


Shoe Workers (AFL 


International Shoe September 


30. 1949, 
MARITIME AND LoNGsHORI 


Atlantic & Gulf Ship Operators — Atlantie-Gulf Coasts 

(AFL)—-September 30, 1950 
Any time upon written notice 

Dry Cargo «& 
lelegraphers (AFL 

Dry Cargo & 
Masters (AFL 

Pacific 
AFL)-——September 30, 1949 


ipon request if other licensed personnel receive an 


Seafarers Reopening 

Passenger Ship— Atlantie-Gulf Coasts 

September 30, 1949, 

Passenger Ship-—Atlantie-Gulf Coasts 
September 30, 1949, 

Pacific Coast- Masters 


Reopening May reopen 


American Shipowners 


increase 


Pacific American Shipowners—Pacific Coast—Seafarers 
AFL September 30, 1949 
Tanker Companies—Atlantie-Gulf Coasts 


\FL)—September 30, 1949, 


Masters 


MIninGc, Mrvrauitic (NONMANUFACTURING 


Molvbdenum Corp 
September 50, 1949 


Questa, N. Mex.—FLI AFL 
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PAPER AND ALLIED PrRopucts 


Paper Box  Ass’n—Detroit, Mich.—Paper- 


September 30, 1949 


Michigan 


workers (CIO 


Pusuic UTiniries 


\rizona Power Co Interstate —Electrical (AFL Sep- 
tember 25, 1949, 
Duquesne Light Co,— Pittsburgh, Pa Electrical (AFL 
September 30, 1949. 
Georgia Power &« Light Co 
AL September 25, 1949 
Salt River Valley Water Co 


AFL)—September 30, 1949. 


Intrastate Electrical 





Phoenix, Ariz Electrical 


Conferences—Conventions 


September 4— North Dakota State Federation of Labor 
Charlotte, N.C. 

September S—-Arizona State Federation of Labor 
Undecided. 

September S-10-—Virginia State IUC Pueblo, Colo i 

September 8-10-——New York State CLO Council—Saratoga 


Springs, N. Y. | 
September 12—-Nebraska State Federation of Labor 
AFL North Platte, Nebr. 
September 12——International Chemical Workers (AFL 
Montreal, Canada. 
September 12-——International 
Lathers (AFL Los Angeles, Calif 
Ass'n of Street Employees (AFL 


Wood, Wire 


Union of 


September 12—-Amal 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
September 12-—International Union of Metal Polishers 

AFL Rochester, N. Y. 
September 12-24—Tripartite Technical Conference o1 
Safety in Coal Mines (ILO 
Nevada State Fed. of Labor 


Geneva, Switzerland, 
September 16 AFL Las 
Vegas, Nev. 
September 19 
Undecided. 
September 19 
Montreal, Canada 
Rubber 


Minnesota State Fed. of Labor (AFL 
Commercial Telegraphers Union AFL 


September 19 Workers (CLO Royal York 


Hotel, Toronto, Canada 
September 19-—Electrical Workers (CLO Hotel Hol- 
lenden, Cleveland, Ohio. 
September 19-—United Stone & Allied Produets (CLO 
Seneca Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 
September 22-24—-West Virginia IUC (CIO 


Hotel, Parkersburg, W. Va 


Chancellor 
September 26—TIllinois State Federation of Labor (AFL 
Springfield, Ill. 


Metal Trades Department of the AFL 


September 26 


Springfield, Ill. 





September 30—Union Label Trades Department of the 


AFL—St. Paul, Minn 
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“The Bulletin should, by care in selection 
and brevity in presentation, inform lead- 
ers of labor and management what gov- 
ernment is doing about labor, what 
studies we are making, and toward what 
objectives.”’ 

Maurice J. Tosin. 
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